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aie TIMES Sergeant Lee’s 
platoon had taken. then lost, the hill 
near Ip-o-ri. On the fifth try, the ser- 
geant, though hurt, was leading. A 


Red grenade hit him, seriously wound- 





ing both legs. Refusing assistance, he 
advanced by crawling. rising to his 
knees to fire. He caught a rifle bullet in 





the back. Still he wouldn’t be stopped. 
Finally, with 12 survivors of his pla- 
toon, he took the hill, then let the 
stretcher-bearers carry him away. To- 


day Sergeant Hubert Lee says: 


“In thirteen years of soldiering, I’ve 
seen brave enemies defeated—because 
things had collapsed back home. That’s 
why I can appreciate what a good 
thing it is when people like you buy 
United States Defense Bonds. 


“I’m told that you, and millions of 
others, own a total solid investment of 
50 billion dollars in our country’s 





Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Hubert L. Lee.usa 
Medal of Honor 
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Defense Bonds. That’s good! That’s 
strength! A man can face a hill when 
he knows that people like you are keep- 


ing our homeland strong.” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually! Inter- 
est now starts after 6 months and is higher 
in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning after maturity 
—and at the new higher interest! Today, 
start investing in better-paying United 
States Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
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THE COVER 


In the broad waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads, near the place where 
the Chesapeake Bay meets the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Johns Hop 
kins man on this month’s cover 
rigs 4 current-drag device to 
measure the velocity of the 
Bay's water movements. It is 
one of the tests performed by 
members of the Hopkins Chesa- 
peake Bay Institute, with whom 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
cruises in the picture story start- 
ing on puge 14. 


Photograph by Werner Wolff 
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In This Issue 


OR: WEAPON FOR PEACE 
The Operations Research Office at Johns Hopkins has long been 
one of America’s most hush-hush activities. Now a part of its 
story can be told: a story as promising for peace as for war. 

HOW HIGH?... 
In aircraft above twenty thousand feet, it has often been hard 
to answer that question. Now, from studies of the cosmic rays, 
scientists have developed an accurate instrument which can. 

HOSPITAL, PHARMACY...............<:; : 
This year organized pharmacy in the United States marks its one 


hundredth anniversary. Here is how, after this century of great 


change and progress, a modern hospital pharmacy serves the sick. 


CRUISING LABS ON THE CHESAPEAKE...... 
Two boats manned by Hopkins researchers and loaded with instru- 
ments travel the Bay to learn its secrets. Here, in twelve pages of 
pictures by Werner Wolff, is a colorful story of their work. 

EDITORS’ NOTES: AN INFORMAL REPORT. . 

NEWS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH: A HOPKINS CALENDAR 
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Why so many 
HOPKINS Alumni 
entrust their Long 
Distance Moving to 
NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN_ LINES 
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Nove American Van Lines, 
America’s leading long-distance 
moving organization, is a fav- 
orite with Hopkins alumni. 


This is only natural,for Johns 
Hopkins has always stressed the 
scientific approach, and North 
American has made a science of 
cross-country moving. Skilled 
personnel, topnotch equipment, 
precision dispatching, are some 
of the features that make each 
NAVL move an assured success. 


North American has more 
agents, in more cities, than any 
other van line. Consult classi- 
fied ‘phone book for your NAVL 
agent; call him for a_ better 
move at no extra cost. If none 
is listed, write for illustrated 
brochure and nearest agent. 



















NAVL Padded Vans carry trade- 
show exhibits economically, without 
crating. Special booklet on request. 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Dept JH2, Box 988. Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 





Dr. William D. McElroy, professor 
of biology at Johns Hopkins, whose 
important research with fireflies was the 
subject of a picture story in this maga- 
zine in May, was back in the business 
again last summer of buying as many of 
the bugs as he could get (at twenty-five 
cents a hundred) from Baltimore school 
children who brought ’em in alive. Dr. 
McElroy, you will recall, has already 
found out many of the things which 
make fireflies glow, and is on the track 
of other facts which may throw light on 
secrets of human as well as firefly life. 

The firefly hunters tried and _ tried, 
but the bugs just weren’t out in quantity 
this year. Too hot. Dr. McElroy’s corps 
of kids succeeded in turning in nearly a 
third of a million of the insects, but 
that, we are given to understand, is 
mere peanuts compared with the half- 
million and better which have been 
collected in years past. 

Young Jimmy Tracy, who got his 
picture in our May issue on the basis of 
his exploits in 1951, turned in the 
championship catch again this year: 
37,271 fireflies, for which he collected 
more than a hundred dollars, including a 
special ten-dollar prize for coming out 
on top. Jimmy and a group of pals 
discovered that the hunting was best 
in the groves behind Baltimore’s Druid 
Hill Park swimming pool, and they won 
by concentrating their efforts there. 

Baltimore newspaper reporters sought 
Jimmy out and asked him what his 
secret of success is. 

“Skill is what does it,” Jimmy said 


CL 


During the same heat wave that dis 
couraged the fireflies, the editors of this 
magazine gave photographer Werner 
Wolff an assignment which they thought 
would greatly encourage him: ride 
around the Chesapeake Bay for three or 
four days on the boats of the Hopkins 
Chesapeake Bay Institute and make 
pictures of the lucky scientists whose 
work forces them to participate in such 
cruises all year long. 

This dream assignment, Mr. Wolff 
sadly reported to us a week or so later, 


modestly. 





turned out to be not such a dream after 
all. Seems the temperatures on the Bay 
were even worse than on dry land; the 
reflection of sunlight from water pro- 
duced sunburns unequalled by any 
which one picks up in his own backyard; 
below decks, where everybody was sup- 
posed to bunk, the heat was more stifling 
than anyone could stand and forced 
Wolff, after one sleepless night, to join 
the rest of the crew in setting up impro- 
vised beds on deck. 

Despite the temperatures, though, he 
made a picture record of shipboard 
activities which Institute scientists say 





WERNER WOLFIE 


INSTITUTE’S JOANBAR 


BAY 


is the best they have ever seen. Thirty 
of the 703 photographs which he shot 
appear in the picture story on Page 14. 

Meanwhile we, listening sympathet- 
ically to Wolff’s story as we sat in the 
path of cool breezes from our office fan 
and refreshed ourselves frequently at a 
nearby Coke machine, were almost glad 


we hadn’t gone along. 


co 


By coincidence and not by design, 
three of the four principal articles in 
this issue are about activities at 
branches of Johns Hopkins which have 
their headquarters outside Baltimore. 
None of the three—the Operations Re- 
search Office, the Applied Physics 
Laboratory, and the Chesapeake Bay 


Institute—were in existence before 
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World War II. It gives an idea how 
far-flung the operations of the Uni- 
versity have become in the past ten 
years—and we were especially impressed 
with this fact when we realized that we 
hadn’t even noticed the out-of-town 
character of this issue until it was ready 
to go to press. A decade ago, everybody 
would have considered such a thing 
highly unusual. But not today. 


GD 


Sometimes, when a magazine goes to 
press as far ahead of time as this one 
must, it’s difficult for the editors to put 
themselves in the frame of mind of a 
reader who will pluck it from his mail- 
box five or six weeks later. As this is 
being written, the perspiration is stream- 
ing down our faces, the Johns Hopkins 
campus is almost deserted (everybody 
went home early because of the heat), 
and as we rush to meet our dead- 
line we find it a little hard to write as 
though it is fall and the cool autumn 
breezes have begun to blow. 

Neglecting such things, though, can 
be embarrassing. Our December issue 
last year was prepared during a warm 
spell, and we didn’t realize until it 
came out (in the midst of a snowstorm, 
as we recall) that one of the men on the 
cover appeared slightly out-of-season. 
He was a worker on the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge; and, having been photo- 
graphed in midsummer, he didn’t have 
a shirt on. “I almost thought I saw the 
poor fellow shiver, as I pried him out of 
my frozen mailbox,’ one reader wrote 
in from the icy North. 

We hope that the shirtless man on 
this month’s cover reaches you before 
the first frost. 


CEs 


In another section of this issue we 
report the imminent construction of 
Shriver Hall. Any new building sets off 
arguments on design and location and 
purpose. But this one provided a unique 
controversy when the donor stipulated 
that the hall was to contain, besides cer- 
tain plaques and statuary, portraits of 
Baltimore’s ten most beautiful belles. 
From the secure position of his last will 
and testament, Mr. Shriver listed the 
ten ladies whom he qualified for that 
title. And although the building may be 
finished next fall, his selections will be 
argued as long as his contemporaries 
live. The portraits have still to be 
painted and their placement decided. 
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DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
from the Bookstore 


Handsome glasses with the Johns Hopkins seal: 
Highball and martini sizes 
Old fashioned glasses 


(Each style comes in dozen lots) 


Ceramic beer mugs: white with Hopkins seal in colors: 


$3 each 


Junior-size Hopkins T-shirts with the university seal: 


Handsome tray and waste basket with full-color picture 


$4.50 each; 


Mad. residents add 2% sales tax 


THE BOOKSTORE 


T he Johns Hopkins University—Baltimore 18, Md. 


$4.25 doz. 


$1.25 each 


$8.50 per ser 
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LEITZ MICROSCOPE * BS 25/92K 


Binocular and monocular attachments (interchange- 
able). 3 pr. eyepieces, 6x, 8x, 15x. 4 objectives: 3.5x, 
10x, 45x, and 100x oil immersion, Microscope lamp, 
plastic dust cover, mahogany veneer cabinet, me- 
chanical stage with verniers, 2-lens condenser with 
swing-out top lens. F. P. MARCOLINA, 321 Popu- 
lar Road, Baltimore 21, Md. Phone Essex 2336-J. 


MOVING? 
Please notify The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine, Baltimore 18, Maryland, 


| as soon as you know your new ad- 


dress. 











TELEPHONE: PLaza 7315 





B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 


Real Estate 
SALES e MANAGEMENT « MORTGAGES « INSURANCE 


Establisbed 1916 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 




















i has been called a great variety 
of things: “Our greatest secret 
weapon.” “The scientific analysis of 
problems involving any form of action 
in order to make that action more ef- 
ficient.” ‘Quantitative horse sense.”’ 

“Tt” is a new and mysterious science: 
Operations Research. So new is it that 
only one American university offers a 
course in it, and only one textbook has 
been written about it. So mysterious is 
it, because of military security regula- 
tions, that until recently the very exist- 
ence of some of the country’s leading 
operations-research centers could not 
be mentioned more than fleetingly in 
print. 

There is still no precise definition of 
operations research—a fact which has 
less to do with military secrecy than 
with the complexities of the science 
itself. Even those who are closest to it 
have trouble agreeing upon a concise 
definition of their work. As Fortune 
Magazine noted somewhat exasper- 
atedly not long ago, operations research 


has “‘almost as many definitions as prac- 


titioners.”’ 


QO. this abbreviation is used inter- 


changeably with another, ‘‘opsearch”’— 
is a science developed out of other 





sciences for the purpose of solving com- 
Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, director of the Hopkins Operations Re- __ plex problems of our day. 
search Office, set up America’s first OR unit for the U. S. Navy. Compare its formation with the for- 
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Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Werner Wolff, Black Star 


mation of a molecule of sugar. Isolate a 
component atom of a sugar molecule 
and you would find that it is carbon, or 
hydrogen, or oxygen. Standing alone, it 
has none of the characteristics of sugar; 
instead, it has entirely different proper- 
ties of its own. But when it is combined 
with the other necessary elements in 
the proper proportion, something hap- 
pens to it. In company with these other 
elements it becomes sugar, and it can 
now do things—sweeten a spot of tea, 
for instance—which in its isolated state 
it could never have done. 

So it is with an operations-research 
unit. Isolate an OR practitioner, ex- 
amine his properties, and you will likely 
find that he is a physicist, or an anthro- 
pologist, or an economist, or an engineer, 
or some other familiar specialist bearing 
the characteristic properties of his spe- 
cialty. To become an OR man, ready to 
tackle OR problems, something must 
happen to him: he must be brought to- 
gether with men of other specialties and 
be caused to interact with them in a 
certain way. In the process, he retains 
the abilities of an engineer or a physicist 
or whatever, but takes on the additional 
properties of the larger molecule which 
he helps to form: operations research. 
He can now, in collaboration with his 
colleagues, take on new and larger prob- 
lems, much as that hydrogen atom, 
joining forces with similar and dissimilar 
atoms to form sugar, could take on the 
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new and larger problem of sweetening 
a cup of tea. 


L is because the problems of modern 
life—and particularly those of modern 
war—are often too complex a brew for 
one specialty to deal with alone that it 
is necessary to build a hybrid science 
like OR. In modern warfare, and indeed 
in many aspects of modern industry, a 
single problem may demand the skilled 
attention of a half-dozen specialties, no 
one of which could handle all its phases 
alone. 

Take a purely hypothetical example. 
Somebody comes up with an idea for a 
wonderful new infantry weapon: a rifle 
with a built-in radio station which can 
receive signals from far behind the battle 
lines which 
weapon at an enemy target. A fine 
idea, everybody agrees, and an inventor 
out in Nebraska has submitted blue- 
prints which indicate that such a rifle 
can indeed be produced. 

But how practical would it be? 

Unless somebody is willing to make 
an off-the-cuff guess (not recommended 
in modern military planning), finding 
an answer to that question would in- 
volve assembling and evaluating a be- 
wildering array of facts. 

It would involve economists, who 
would be concerned with costs and with 
the effects of producing such a rifle on 


automatically aim the 


the rest of our economy. It would in- 
volve engineers, who would be con- 
cerned with production facilities and 
productive manpower and design prob- 
lems and production-time estimates. It 
would involve statisticians, whe would 
be concerned with the question of how 
many more enemy troops could be wiped 
out by such a weapon than by rifles 
now in use, and it would involve human- 
behavior specialists who would be con- 
cerned with the effects of the weapon 
on our own troops, on enemy troops, 
on the people at home in both our 
country and the enemy country. It 
would involve questions of the weight 
which infantrymen must carry on their 


Prowler-proof security bars are everywhere 
at the Operations Research Office. 





The Hopkins Operations Research Office has headquarters in Chevy Chase, 
on outskirts of Washington, in buildings of a former girls’ junior college. 


Electronics engineer and communications engineer: Macon Fry and James 
H. Henry study an involved mathematical problem at Chevy Chase office of ORO. 


Many specialties 


are represented 


in Operations Research 
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backs, and the possibility that the new 
weapon might decrease the mobility of 
our front-line troops, and the values of 
super-accurate rifle fire vs. less-accurate, 
but more intensive, rifle fire. And so 
on and on. 

Each of the elements entering into 
such a decision would be important. 
But some would be more important 
than others, and they would have to be 
weighted accordingly. 

As he studied the problem the op- 
erations-research administrator would 
determine what specialists should par- 
ticipate in the fact-gathering and evalu- 
ation; what skills must be brought into 
play. The OR team which he set up 
would contain such specialists—men 
able to amass the facts and then put 
them in their proper relation to one 
another. Whenever possible, they would 
reduce the problem to a mathematical 
formula, into which all the variables 
could be introduced and from which a 
large part of the answer could then be 
derived. 

Such is the operations-research ap- 
proach. The recommendations on any 


problem which is considered in that way 
are bound to incorporate the conclusions 
of experts from many fields who have 
learned the difficult art of putting their 
interests in the proper relationship with 
other interests involved in the problem, 
with the goal of producing an answer 
which is as nearly correct from all angles 
as it can be. 


j= opsearch administrator has ex- 
perts from many fields at his call. A 
deputy director of the Operations Re- 
search Office (the Johns Hopkins di- 
vision which handles the OR problems of 
the Army) names the requirements for 
a typical operation as follows: at least 
one each of physicists, psychologists, 
and economists, with the physicist 
doubling as engineer and the economist 
doubling as mathematician. The Johns 
Hopkins ORO Staff includes among 
others an astrophysicist, an anthropol- 
ogist, a historian, a plant physiologist, 
a nuclear physicist, a geographer, a 
meteorologist, a chemist, and a com- 
munications engineer. 


Applied mathematician: Scott Forbush. > 


Social psychologist: Lessing A. Kahn, who 
has served with an ORO field team in Korea. 
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None of these men can specialize 
purely in his own field. In fact, a back- 
ground in more than one applied science 
is considered almost essential. He must 
be capable of understanding and work- 
ing with a team. Further, he must have 
the ability to reason abstractly, to or- 
ganize generalities, and to distinguish 
between the construction of a superior 
mousetrap (which is technology) and 
the improved use of an existing mouse- 
trap (which is the goal of operations ° 
research). 

It is generally asserted that no one 
less than thirty years old could really 
qualify as an opsearcher because of the 
time necessary to master so much. A 
highly unusual exception is the present 
head of one of ORO’s seventeen basic 
project sections, an aerodynamicist who 
is twenty-four. 


... is a very practical science. 
Its teams have been able to advise the 
military on encompassing 
small ordnance problems as well as 
broad policy matters. At the request 


questions 








of the Army they studied the question 
of Negro soldiers: whether they should 
be isolated in special units or integrated 
with white troops. Shortly thereafter 
the Army quietly started an integration 
program which is now nearly complete. 

In one weapon study, ORO has been 
analyzing the factors affecting the use 
of direct-fire weapons on the battlefield. 
Particular attention has been given to 
the basic weapon of the basic Army 
branch: the rifle of the infantry. The 
findings of this study are likely to be 
received with interest, related as they 
are to the urgent problems of standard- 
ization and procurement which now con- 
front the NATO command. 


SS HOPKINS’ Operations Research 
Office, now located in Chevy Chase on 
the outskirts of Washington, was started 
less than four years ago. The science of 
opsearch itself is very little older, dating 
from the early part of World War II. 
The very slight public knowledge of its 
activities is due not to the nature of the 


8 


Sociologist and anthropologist: Suzanne G. 


Billingsley and Mrs. Florence N. Trefethen. 


< Nuclear physicist: L. H. Rumbaugh, deputy director, 
recently returned from ORO’s European field office. 


science—which can effectively be ap- 
plied to industry, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and perhaps even politics—but by 
the chance that it was started under the 
military and has dealt alniost exclusively 
with military problems which must, of 
necessity, remain secret. 

OR had its start with a small group 
of British scientists. Radar was just 
coming into use at the beginning of 
World War II, production was still 
small, and, with numerically superior 
Nazi forces across the English channel, 
it was essential to organize efficiently 
and rapidly what little radar equipment 
there was. By careful analysis the scien- 
tists worked out a near-perfect plan 
which covered location of the sets, com- 
munication between stations and fighter 
bases, and even methods for upkeep and 
repair. Their skillful plan is generally 
considered a major element in the vic- 
tory won in the Battle of Britain. Such 
a successful system would have taken 
months to devise by the old trial-and- 
error method, months which could have 
brought a disastrous end to the air war. 


This success brought a quick recog- 
nition of the value of scientific predic- 
tion (though it by no means proved 
opsearch to all the military skeptics, 
many of whom continued to regard 
science as an amusing but impractical 
toy). The opsearch group, which was 
gradually enlarged, was called on for 
many tasks. Mass bombing raids were 
a result of OR calculations that more 
bombs could be dropped with a smaller 
percentage of planes lost if at least one 
thousand bombers participated in a raid. 
Another study halved the cost of plane 
repairing. 


iodo asked the scien- 


tists why airplanes so rarely killed sub 
marines. Opsearchers found that depth 
charges were being exploded at the level 
where they did great damage; but they 
also found that this level was far below 
the point which a diving sub could reach 
in the time between receiving an aif 
raid alarm and the depth-charge ex- 

Continued on Page 38 
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Astrophysicist and psychologist: Thornton L. 
Page (left) confers with Joseph Hazell at ORO. 


D. F. Bayly Pike, geographer of the Army Operational > 
Research Group, United Kingdom, and Charles F. Gopel. 
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A typical ORO conference group. Left to right, Lloyd D. Yates, aeronautical engineer; Col. Edward M. Parker (Ret.), 
civil engineer; W. L. Whitson, physicist; Col. Charles Billingslea and Lt. Col. Delbert E. M unson, military advisers. 
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DRAWING BY BEV FONDA; PHOTOGRAPHS FROM JOHNS HOPKINS APPLIED PHYSICS LABORATORY 


J. W. B. Barghausen (left) and Dr. James A. Van Allen, shown above with the 
war-head of a V-2 rocket, developed new cosmic-ray altimeter at Johns Hopkins. 


How High? 


A new altimeter answers the question by “counting” cosmic rays 


s modern aviation science has developed ever 
faster-moving and higher-flying aircraft, a serious 
problem has arisen: the problem of knowing, when a 
plane or rocket has climbed to great altitudes, exactly 
how high above the earth it is. Conventional altimeters, 
measuring altitude by barometric pressure (which de- 
creases the higher one goes above sea 
level), have proved inefficient in fast 
planes flying above twenty thousand 
feet. 

Two Johns Hopkins scientists, whose 
work with balloons, high-flying air- 
planes, and the V-2 and Aerobee rock- 
ets at the University’s Applied Physics 
Laboratory had enabled them to con- 
duct intensive studies of the little- 
known cosmic rays which bombard our 
atmosphere, seem to have come up 
with the answer to this problem: an 
altimeter which gauges altitude by 
“counting”? cosmic rays. 

The earth’s atmosphere is under in- 


Inside the cosmic-ray altimeter de- 
veloped by Barghausen and Van Allen. 
cessant bombardment by such rays— Geiger-Mueller tubes are at right; 
high-energy electrical particles from discrimination circuits, left front. 


outer space. But as the particles enter the atmosphere 
they suffer an energy loss; and the farther earthward 
they come, the more their energy drops. Near the earth, 
as the drawing on the opposite page shows, particles 
still possessing high energy are relatively few. 

Hopkins scientists James A. Van Allen (now leading 
further cosmic-ray research at the 
State University of Iowa) and J. W. B. 
Barghausen built their new altimeter 
(left) on this fact. As the altimeter 
is carried to higher and higher alti- 
tudes, its two sets of Geiger tubes 
register the increasingly greater cos- 
mic-ray energy encountered at such 
heights. A volt meter registers higher 
amplitude, gauging altitude with such 
accuracy that national aeronautics 
agencies are now considering its use. 

When cosmic-ray studies were first 
undertaken, they were “‘pure’’ research 
into another mystery of the universe. 
Once more, in the case of the altimeter, 
pure research has led to a dramatically 
“‘practical’”’ result. 


How high-energy cosmic rays increase in number as one climbs above earth is shown by density of dots in this drawing. 
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Hospital Pharmacy 


It is a unique branch of a great profession 
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_ year, one of the country’s oldest 
organized professions celebrates its 
one hundredth anniversary. As its mem- 
bers met to mark the occasion a month 
and a half ago, they could review their 
organization’s first century with a good 
deal of satisfaction. For it had been a 
century of incredible progress and 
achievement for the science they repre- 
sent. As they contemplated the future, 
they could permit themselves a_ re- 
strained feeling of excitement; for the 
next one hundred years, they knew, 
hold promise of even more notable ac- 
complishment. 

The profession is pharmacy; its cente- 
narian organization, the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. Its historians 
recalled that when the association was 
founded, pharmacy was in an uncertain 
state, indeed: the dispensing of drugs 
and remedies was a function performed 
largely by retail establishments in which 
leeches were standard stock; drug stores 
were more often run by physicians than 
by pharmacists; only six colleges were 
devoted to teaching the science. Today, 
there is one pharmacist for every 1,400 
persons in America (102,000, more or 
less, are currently registered in this 
country); seventy-four colleges of phar- 
macy are in operation. And leeches are 
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W. Arthur Purdum, chief pharmacist 
at Johns Hopkins 


virtually unobtainable (although they 
can be found if one hunts long enough). 
The pharmacist’s shelves nowadays are 
filled with such items as vitamins and 
penicillin and sulfa drugs and cortisone 
—names that would have meant nothing 
to a purveyor of remedies fivescore years 
ago but which today carry great hope to 
persons who are ill with what, within 
most of their memories, were once con- 
sidered hopeless diseases. 


es have been compounding 
things to treat their ills, probably, for as 
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long as man has possessed enough intel- 
ligence to suspect that such ills could be 
treated. But the word “‘pharmacy,”’ as 
far as anyone knows, was first applied 
to the activity in 1597. More than fifty 
years before, however—in 1542—the 
government of Niirnberg had attempted 
to standardize the preparation of drugs 
by authorizing publication of the first 
pharmacopoeia to be undertaken under 
such auspices; England put one out in 
1618 through the College of Physicians 
in London. (The pharmacists’ dream, an 
international pharmacopoeia, has been 
realized only within the past year.) 
Only the year before, apothecaries in 
England got a separate charter; until 
1617, drugs had also been sold by 
grocers. 

In America, until shortly after the 
Revolution, drugs were dispensed by 
physicians. But around the end of the 
eighteenth century, medical science was 
advancing rapidly and greater speciali- 
zation was necessary, and the man who 
concentrated his skills on the compound- 
ing of medicines began to appear on 
the American scene. The University of 
Pennsylvania organized classes in phar- 
macy and in 1821 graduated nineteen 
persons with the degree of Master of 
Pharmacy. In 1852, five years after the 
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American Medical Association had been 
organized, the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was formed. 

Although by far the greatest num- 
ber of pharmacists in this country 
practice in corner drugstores, some of 
the most exacting work in the profession 
goes on where the public never sees it: 
in the pharmacies of the nation’s hospi- 
tals. The hospital pharmacist conducts 
an operation which in many ways is 
unique. First, he is a manufacturing 
pharmacist, dealing, especially in the 
bigger hospitals, in a truly enormous 
production enterprise. Second, unlike 
the average commercial pharmacist, he 
spends a large part of his time producing 
sterile solutions. The corner druggist, 
whose preparations are mostly intended 
to be taken by mouth, rarely needs to 
make sterile compounds, and rarely has 
the equipment to do so; but to the 
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hospital pharmacist, many of whose 
products will be injected into patients’ 
bodies, sterility is essential, and so are 
the massive machines by which sterility 
is achieved. 

Too, the hospital pharmacist must be 
a tax expert (the laws governing taxes 
on alcohol, for instance, are bewildering 
in their complexity) and a security ex- 
pert as well (knowledge of the harm 
that could be done if his supply of 
narcotics fell into unscrupulous hands, 
for example, drives him to devise and 
enforce elaborate protection systems for 
their storage and distribution). 

Chief pharmacist at Johns Hopkins is 
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Dr. W. Arthur Purdum, who, since he 
first came in contact with the field when 
he was twelve years old and took a 
part-time job in his father’s drugstore, 
has spent thirty years in pharmacy and 
earned many honors of the profession. 
He has been president of the American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists; was 
the first to receive the Harvey A. K. 
Whitney Lecture Award, given annually 
to the man judged to have done most for 

Continued on Page 32 
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From the deck of one of the ships > 


of the Johns Hopkins Chesapeake 
Bay Institute, two scientists watch 
a fishing boat pass, its running 
lights shining in gray dawn. 


Cruisin 


< “TI am engaged in submarine survey work. Keep clear.” 
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abs On The Chesapeake 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Werner Wolff, Black Star 


The Chesapeake Bay is one of the world’s mightiest 
waterways: a broad highway for shipping, an important 
source of food, a popular center for recreation. 

For the past three years, the Chesapeake has been 
subjected to intensive study by a group of Johns Hop- 
kins researchers who, as a service to the millions of 
people who share directly or indirectly in the Bay’s 
bounties, constantly keep it and its tributaries under 
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scientific surveillance. The Bay is a big place—two 
hundred miles long and from four to forty miles wide 
so to do their job, the scientists must spend a good 
part of every year cruising its vast reaches and making 
exhaustive tests as they go. 

Last summer The Johns Hopkins Magazine cruised 
with them. On the pages that follow, in pictures, is a 
view of what went on. 





CRUISING LAB 
Continued 


Johns Hopkins boat 





As Institute director (center) and chief of field operations check a chart, 
captain (left) maneuvers Joanbar IT, larger of Institute’s two ships, 
into exact position on Bay at which oceanographic tests are to be made. 


< At scores of carefully plotted points on the Bay 
(indicated by symbols) scientists conduct research. 
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ravel up and down the Chesapeake to make tests 









As ship approaches a test station, 
they search for identifying buoy. 


With azimuth circle on compass, 
captain takes bearings on station. 


a chart, At precisely the right point, 


yo ships, the Joanbar’s anchor goes overboard. 
»e made. 


Anchored at another position on Bay, men on Joanbar’s > 
sister ship, the Maury, lower instruments into water. 
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CRUISING LAB 


Continued 


Scientists aboard Maury assemble 
coring tube which, heavily 
weighted, will be plunged into Bay 
bottom to collect vertical profile 
of muck deposited there. 


The scientists’ studies cover the Bay 
and much that lies beneath it 


Up and down the Bay and its tributaries, members of the Chesapeake Bay Institute 
pilot their floating laboratories. Everywhere they go, using instruments peculiar to 
the science of oceanography, they make tests of the water and much that lies beneath. 

They plunge long tubes deep into the Bay’s silt-laden bottom to obtain a ‘‘profile” 
of the material which has been deposited (this page and opposite). They study how light 
is scattered and extinguished in the water; measure the mysterious current flows; 
analyze the water’s temperature and conductivity, and thus learn its salinity; deter- 
mine its oxygen content, and thus its ability to support life; examine the rocks and the 
weeds; study the larva fish, the fish eggs, the other zooplankton which the Chesapeake 
contains and nourishes. 

They are learning more about the Bay than man has ever known before. And, 
through the U. S. Navy, the Commonwealth of Virginia, and the State of Maryland, 
what they learn will be put to the use of millions. 
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The corer in vertical position over Maury’s side. 
It can go as deep as 35 feet into Bay bottom. 


While sample still has its natural > 
moistness, Judson Hipps takes 
batches of it for analysis. Far right, 
he puts one batch under weights 
to determine its stiffness. 
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Carefully, onto paper set in a 
trough, Richard Whaley extrudes 
the sample of the Bay floor which 
the coring tube has collected, 
Speed is essential. 











Physical Oceanographer Burt Geologist Hipps studies mud 
examines rock and starfish. brought up by the dredge. 


< Up from the floor of the Bay comes a dredge 
full of bottom rock, seaweed, sessile 
forms of marine life. What is picked up 
is primarily of interest to geologists, 
but biologists and physical oceanographers 
gather information from such hauls also. 


CRUISING LAB 


Continued 


Dredges, scoops, divers 


probe the Bay floor 
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From deck of Joanbar, Institute Director Pritchard watches “Orange peel” gets a large bottom sample for study 
Maury crew work with “orange peel” bottom sampler (right). of density, other properties of top-layer sediment. 


Wearing fins on feet (left), air tank on back, mouthpiece After inspection of such floor features as ripple 
for breathing, diver makes visual examination of bottom. marks, diver is hauled back aboard the Maury. 
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CRUISING LAB 


Continued 





Protected by cages (left), 
two cells are lowered to test 
water’s conductivity and 
temperature. Findings reg- 
ister on dials above. Salinity 
is thus figured 


< Chemist Jim Carpenter, who got M.A. at Institute this year, lowers 
Kemmerer Bottle to get sample of Bay water for oxygen analysis. 
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Joanbar carries complete laboratory, most of which 
can be seen above. Two men at left check hydro- 
photometer results; in center are recorder for 
pyrheliometers and conductivity-temperature 
indicators; man at right tests oxygen in water. 





ges (eft), 
red to test 
ivity and 
dings reg- 
re. Salinity 


Hydrophotometer (on rail), developed by Jerry 
Williams of the Institute (left), electronically 
measures extinction and scattering of light in water. 


Classical method of measuring light extinction is to > 
lower white dise (foreground) until no longer visible. 
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CRUISING LAB 


Continued 


In hot weather, bunks are 
placed topside to catch any 
available breezes. Left, pass- 
ing ship graveyard in James 
River above Norfolk. 





“Bud” Whaley, chief of In- 
stitute’s field operations, 
carries ukelele on trips, but 
colleagues maintain he can 
hit only three chords. 


When ships have left area 
infested by sea nettles, they 
pause at what oceanog- 
raphers call a “‘swim sta- 
tion,” not shown on maps. 


And one of the most rewarding pastimes is just looking at the Bay, especially at sunset. 
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JACK ENGEMAN 


at Johns Hopkins 





A digest of developments at the University 


and Hospital in recent weeks 
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ASTROPHYSICS LAB 


A new Laboratory of Astrophysics 
and Physical Meteorology, in which the 
results of studies in experimental phys- 
ics will be applied to celestial sciences, 
has been established at Johns Hopkins. 
It will put special emphasis on solving 
astrophysical and meteorological prob- 
lems. 

One of its current programs is the 
study of spectra of planetary atmos- 
pheres, with the aim of extending astro- 
physical measurements from the visible 
region of the spectrum, in which work 
is now largely concentrated, to the 
longer wave lengths, including the far 
infra-red. A second field of investigation 
is the study of atmospheric molecules 
under extremes of temperature and 
pressure. A third activity will place 
emphasis on thermally evaporated films, 
such as aluminum (used to enhance the 
reflectivity of glass mirrors such as those 
used in telescopes); and on fluorides 
(used to depress the reflectivity of glass 
lenses and thus reduce glare). 

Heading the new laboratory, and also 
acting as professor of experimental 
physics, is Dr. John D. Strong, professor 
of physics at Johns Hopkins since 1946. 
Dr. Strong gained international promi- 
nence in the field of astrophysics in 
1933 by developing a process for coating 
telescopic mirrors with aluminum—a 
process used on the two-hundred-inch 
telescope at Mt. Palomar. 

In the laboratory Dr. Strong will 
continue to produce and develop dif- 
fraction gratings, for which Johns 
Hopkins is internationally known. 
Students working toward the Ph.D. in 
astrophysics will study in the labora- 
tory. 


CHAUCER RECORD 


Dr. Kemp Malone has recorded a 
reading of Chaucer’s poem, The Nun’s 
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<€ Photographed with a telephoto lens from downtown Baltimore, the 
steelwork of the new surgery building at Johns Hopkins towers over 
the city’s eastern skyline. Exterior work is now nearly finished. 


Priest’s Tale, given in the original 
Middle English. Dr. Malone is Caroline 
Donovan Professor of English at Hop- 
kins. The first of its kind to be recorded 
commercially, the reading has been 
released on a long-playing record. 


NEW HOSPITAL DIRECTOR 


Dr. Russell A. Nelson is the new 
director of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
He succeeded Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 
director since 1946, who resigned to 
become executive head of the new 
Joint Commission for the Accreditation 
of Hospitals. 

Dr. Nelson has been associated with 
Hopkins since 1935 when, as a student, 
he transferred to the Hopkins School 
of Medicine from the Minnesota School 
of Medicine. He received his medical 
degree in 1937 and was appointed to 
the Hospital house staff as an intern in 
medicine. He then served as assistant 
resident, was appointed resident physi- 
cian of the Hospital, and was named to 
the medical staff in 1944. He has also 
been on the medical faculty of the 
University since 1939 and now holds 
the post of associate professor of 
medicine. 

In 1945 both Dr. Nelson and Dr. 
Crosby were appointed assistant di- 
rectors of the Hospital and they have 
worked closely together since that time. 
Three years later Dr. Nelson was 
named assistant to Dr. Lowell J. Reed, 
vice president of the Hospital and 
University. Dr. Nelson has also been 
active in the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, where he has lectured in 
preventive medicine, epidemiology, and 
is now a lecturer in public health ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Crosby heads a newly created 
commission which will rate United 
States and Canadian hospitals on ad- 
ministration, policies, and medical edu- 
cation. The accrediting commission was 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 

John D. Strong 
Heads Laboratory of Astrophysics and 
Physical Meteorology at Johns Hopkins. 


organized by the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Hospital Associ- 
ation, the American College of Surgeons, 
the American College of Physicians, and 
the Canadian Medical Association. 


ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 


The Northern Ohio Alumni Associa- 
tion last spring elected the following 
officers: Leslie B. Schwinn, president; 
Thomas M. Landy, vice president; and 
Ralph L. von Hohenleiten, secretary. 

Johns Hopkins’ 1952 Alumni Roll 
Call opened on September 2. Eli Frank, 
Jr., heads a group of one hundred and 
sixty class agents who this year will 
reach all alumni of the Hospital and 
Nursing School, as well as of the Uni- 
versity. Three agents have been chosen 
to handle the new Hospital alumni drive: 
Mrs. Joan S. Mason, representing the 
nurses; Dr. Warde Allan, representing 
the Hospital staff; and Colin Churchill, 
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New Construction: Shriver Hall 


Early this month construction is scheduled to begin on 
Johns Hopkins’ newest building, Shriver Hall. The main 
feature of the building will be an auditorium, seating 
twelve hundred persons. Equipped with a stage and even 
with permanent television cable outlets, the auditorcum 
will be sufficient to handle dramatic productions, lectures, 
and academic convocations. Shriver Hall will also include 
a lecture hall (seating two hundred), special meeting 
rooms, administrative offices, and exhibition space for 
objects from the University’s fine arts collections. Named 
for its donor, the late Alfred Jenkins Shriver, Shriver 
Hall will follow the colonial style of the present buildings 
on Homewood campus (see architects’ model above). It 
will stand at the extreme south end of the campus, facing 
at right angles to Maryland and Latrobe Halls and form- 
ing a quadrangle with these buildings. Present estimates 
place completion of the building in the fall of 1953. 
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representing the Hospital administra- 
tion. The Roll Calls have shown a steady 
annual rise in both the number of con- 
tributors and the amount contributed, 
with last year’s total reaching $120,270. 
Mr. Frank has announced that the drive 
will last through December 31, and the 
results will be reported at the annual 
Commemoration Day dinner next Feb- 
ruary. 

THE FACULTY AND STAFF 

@ AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BoARD OF 
Trustees, D. Luke Hopkins has been 
named assistant secretary general for 
defense production, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Working under 
Lord Ismay, NATO secretary general, 
Mr. Hopkins will direct efforts to co- 
ordinate the arms production of the 
NATO countries. 

Mr. Hopkins was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Goucher College. 

@ PRESIDENT DetLev W. Bronk went 
to Belfast, Ireland, early in September 
to attend meetings of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 
Earlier in the summer he spoke at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
before annual meetings of the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
e IN THE Facutty or PHILosopnHy, 
Vincent G. Dethier, professor of biology, 
was to go to the Belgian Congo this 
summer to carry on research on the 
tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping sickness. 

Carl P. Swanson, professor of botany, 
has gone to Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory to begin research on infra-red radia- 
tion and spectroscopy. He expects to 
return to Baltimore next spring. 

Arno Schirokauer, professor of Ger- 
man, spent the summer teaching as a 
visiting professor at the University of 
Colorado. 

C. Vann Woodward, professor of 
American history, taught two courses 
during the summer session at Columbia 
University. 

Ludwig Edelstein, formerly visiting 
professor of Greek, has been named 
professor of humanistic studies. This is 
the first interdepartmental appointment 
to be made in line with Hopkins’ new 
plans and will make it possible for Dr. 
Edelstein to teach in any department 
of the University. 

Charles Anderson, professor of Ameri- 
can Literature, lectured this summer at 
the University of Rome. He later con- 
ducted research on Henry James in 
Italy, France, and England. 

Samuel Rosenblatt, associate pro- 
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fessor of Oriental languages, recently 
was given unique honors in celebration 
of his twenty-five years with Beth Tfiloh 
Congregation in Baltimore. 

Fritz Machlup, Hutzler Professor of 
Political Economy, delivered lectures on 
international economics during the 
summer session at Case Institute of 
Technology. 

Evsey D. Domar, associate professor 
of political economy, will spend the 
coming academic year lecturing) on 
Theory of Economic Growth at Oxford 
University. 

William F. Albright, Spence Professor 
of Semitic Languages, has been awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
by Georgetown University. 

Benjamin H. Willier, Walters Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, went to Stockholm in 
August to attend a symposium spon- 
sored by the International Society for 
Cell Biology. He had also been invited 
to take part in a biochemistry sym- 
posium in the Netherlands, sponsored 
by the International Society of the 
Biological Sciences. 

e In THE Bowman Scuoou or GEoG- 
RAPHY, Douglas H. K. Lee, professor of 
physiological climatology, flew to India 
this summer at the request of the Indian 
government to plan a study of animal 
adaptation and selection for hot cli- 
mates. The trip was made through ar- 
rangements with the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 

e At THE Arctic RESEARCH LABORA- 
tory, Charles G. Wilber has been ap- 
pointed director. A graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. Wilber has been with the 
applied physiology branch of the Army 
Chemical Center. 

e In THE ScHoot or ENGINEERING, 
Albin I. Johnson, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering, has resigned to 
become assistant professor of chemical 
engineering at the University of 
Toronto. 

e At THE ScHoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pusiic Heattu, Paul V. Lemkau, ad- 
junct professor of public health ad- 
ministration, was recently awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 


“Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Dean W. Roberts, lecturer in public 
health administration, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Commission on 
Chronic Illness. This summer the com- 
mission moved to Baltimore to start an 
intensive long-term study of chronic 
disease. 

e@ Ar tHe Hospitat, William B. 
Schaffrath has resigned as director of 
personnel relations. Charles J. Wiechert, 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Harry G. Day 

Professor Day, Sc.D. in Hyg. ’33, fel. 
"83-34, fac. ’36-’40, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of chemistry 
of the University of Indiana. Professor 
Day has been on the Indiana faculty 
since 1940, and he had been named acting 
chairman of the chemistry department in 
June, 1951. 


formerly assistant director of personnel, 
has been appointed acting director of 
the department. 

D. C. Wharton Smith, pediatrician, 
has been made supervisor of medical 
services in the Baltimore public school 
system. 

e@ IN THE Scuoot or MEpicingE, Elliot 
V. Newman, associate professor of medi- 
cine, has been appointed professor of 
experimental medicine at Vanderbilt 
University Medical School. 

Robert Austrian has resigned as in- 
structor in medicine to become associate 
professor of medicine and head of the 
biology division of the department of 
medicine at State University of New 
York, College of Medicine. 

Newton D. Fischer, instructor in 
laryngology and otology, has _ been 
named head of the ear, nose, and throat 
department and assistant professor of 
surgery at the University of North 
Carolina Medical School. 

The late William S. Halsted, Hopkins’ 
first professor of surgery, was honored 
with centennial celebrations by the 
British medical profession. Hopkins pro- 
fessors Alfred Blalock and Samuel J. 
Crowe represented the University at the 
celebrations. Dr. Crowe, who is retiring 


as professor of laryngology and otology, 
remained in Europe to act as a con- 
sultant for the U. S. Air Force. 

Herbert Johnson, assistant professor 
of neurological surgery, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the department of 
neurological surgery at Reading Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania. 

Paul L. Bunce has resigned as in- 
structor in urology to become assistant 
professor of surgery at the University of 
North Carolina Medical School. 

e@ At THE AppLiep Puysics LaBora- 
tory, Ralph E. Gibson, director, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association. 

Henry H. Porter, Bumblebee unit 
supervisor, has returned from a six- 
month observation trip to the Far East 
where he spent most of his time watch- 
ing Korean operations. 

Arthur A. Westenberg has joined the 
launching and propulsion group. He had 
taught physical chemistry at Lafayette 
College. 

Alvin G. Schulz has returned to the 
Laboratory after several years of study 
at the University of California. 

e@ At BRooKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORA- 
tory, S. A. Goudsmit has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the physics depart- 
ment. He joined the staff in 1948 and 
was named acting chairman last year. 

Marvin Fox has been named chair- 
man of the reactor department and 
Clarke Williams chairman of the nuclear 
engineering department. Previously 
these had been a single department 
under the joint supervision of Doctors 
Fox and Williams. 


THE ALUMNI 


Milton Charles Winternitz, B.A. ’03, 
M.D. ’07, fel. 07-08, fac. 08-17, was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree by Yale University in June. He 
was cited as the molder, ‘‘more than 
any other man,” of Yale’s Schools of 
Medicine and Nursing, the Institute of 
Human Relations, and the New Haven 
Hospital. 

Philip B. Perlman, ’08-’09 (Arts), has 
resigned as Solicitor General of the 
United States after five years in that 
post. 

J. Burns Amberson, M.D. 717, has 
been awarded the 1952 Trudeau Medal 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for the ‘‘most meritorious contribu- 
tion on the cause, prevention, or treat- 
ment of tuberculosis.” 

William F. Meggers, Ph.D. 717 
(Physics), has been chosen as the first 
recipient of the new award given by the 
Society for Applied Spectroscopy to the 
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men who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the science. 

J. Jefferson Miller, B.A. ’18, has been 
elected a director of the Finance Com- 
pany of America at Baltimore. 

Erwin E. Nelson, ’18-’19 (Med.), has 
been named professor and director of 
the department of pharmacology, St. 
Louis University School of Medicine. He 
had been medical director of the Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

Katherine Frehafer, Ph.D. ’19 (Phys- 
ics), has retired as professor of physics 
at Goucher College. 

Isadore A. Siegel, B.A. 719, M.D. ’28, 
has been appointed obstetrician-in-chief 
at Sinai Hospital, Baltimore. 

Homer W. Smith, Se.D. in Hyg. 21, 
has been elected a trustee of Science 
Service of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Charles E. Moylan, g. ’21-’22 (Pol. 
Sci.), was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree by Western Maryland 
College. 

Bruce D. Reynolds, Sc.D. in Hyg. ’23, 
was elected president-elect of the Associ- 
ation of Southeastern Biologists at its 
annual meeting. 

Charles S. Sydnor, Ph.D. ’23 (Hist.), 
has been appointed dean of the Duke 
University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Millicent C. McIntosh, Ph.D. ’26 
(Engl.), has been made president of 
Barnard College. She had been dean of 
the college since 1947 while the presi- 
dency was held ez officio by the president 
of Columbia University. 

John C. Holtz, B.S. ’26 (Chem.), 
Ph.D. ’30 (Gas Engr.), has been made 
technical assistant to the regional di- 
rector (region VIII), Department of the 
Interior. 

Jane Goodloe, Ph.D. ’27 (Ger., Phi- 
lology), fel. ’27—’29, ’46-’47, has retired 
as professor of German at Goucher 
College. 

Allen V. Astin, fel. ’28-’30 (Physics), 
has been named director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Milton H. Medenbach, B.A. ’29, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy by Gettysburg College in 
June. 

Hiromu Tsuchiya, Se.D. in Hyg. 30, 
has retired to become associate professor 
emeritus of parasitology at Washington 
University. 

George M. Glazier, B.S. ’30 (Econ.), 
has been named to the new post of 
director of sales training and sales pro- 
motion of the American Oil Company. 

Arlington C. Krause, fac. ’30-’35 
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(Ophthal.), has been elected president 
of the Chicago Orthoptic Society. 

Church Yearly, B.S. ’34 (Econ.), has 
been elected assistant vice president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, Balti- 
more. 

Thomas W. Harrell, Ph.D. 736 
(Psych.), has been appointed professor 
of applied psychology in the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University. 

Albert D. Hutzler, Jr., B.A. ’87, was 
recently elected president of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Baltimore. 

Maurice Bender, B.A. ’38, has been 
appointed assistant professor of bio- 
logical science at the Rutgers College of 
Pharmacy. 

Norman Cecil Melvin, Jr., B.A. ’39, 
has taken the post of general attorney 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Paul M. Buhrer 

Mr. Buhrer, B.S. ’23 (Chem.), has been 
named an executive vice president of the 
National Carbon Company, a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
A member of the National Carbon organi- 
zation since 1923, Mr. Buhrer has been 
associated chiefly with research and de- 
velopment activities. 


for the Western Maryland Railway 
Company. 

Robert H. Krieble, Ph.D. ’39 
(Chem.), has been appointed engineer in 
charge of the Thomson Laboratory at 
the Lynn River Works (Mass.), General 
Electric Company. 

Hugh R. Gault, Ph.D. ’42 (Geol.), 
has been promoted to professor of 
geology at Lehigh University. 

Raymond T. Davis, Jr., Ph.D. ’44 
(Chem.), has been promoted to professor 
of chemistry at Juniata College. 


Lloyd J. Davidson, fac. ’48-’51 
(Engl.), has been named chairman of 
the department of English at Wells 
College. 

Earl H. Dearborn, M.D. ’49, has been 
appointed professor and head of the 
department of pharmacology at Boston 
University Medical School. 

Edgar O. Edwards, M.A. ’49, Ph.D. 
’52, has been named assistant professor 
of economics and social institutions at 
Princeton University. 

Howard S. Strausser, M.S. ’50 (Civ. 
Engr.), has been promoted to assistant 
professor of mechanics at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Alex J. Stratton, SAIS 
been appointed head of the Near and 
Middle East office of Lafayette College. 
The office, which will be opened in 
Athens, will assist students from the 
Near East who plan to enter the college. 

Robert L. Lamborn, D.Ed. ’51, has 
succeeded his father, who retired this 
summer, as headmaster of McDonogh 
School, Maryland. 

John E. Craps, Ph.D. ’52 (Ger.), has 
been promoted to assistant professor of 
German at the University of Florida. 

Lee D. Janis, M.P.H. ’52, has been 
appointed director of Menorah Hospital 
Medical Center, Kansas City. 


BOOKS 

George Gamow, fac. ’34-’35 (Phys- 
ics): The Creation of the Universe. 

E. Newton Harvey, Sc. D. (hon.) ’50: 
Bioluminescence. 

William Herbert Hobbs, Ph.D. ’88 
(Geol.): An Explorer-Scientist’s Pilgrim- 
age, an autobiography. 

Samuel Alfred Mitchell, Ph.D. ’98 
(Astron.): Eclipses of the Sun, Sth 
edition. 

W. Kelso Morrill, associate professor 


’50-’51, has 


of mathematics: Lacrosse. 

David M. Robinson, professor emeri- 
tus of art and archaeology: Excavations 
at Olynthus, Vol. XIV. 

Joseph N. Ulman, Jr., ’28, B.E. ’34: 
Technical Reporting. 

Harold C. Urey, fac. ’24-28: The 
Planets: Their Origin and Development. 

Ola Elizabeth Winslow, fel. ’15—’16 
(Engl.), °22~’26 (Sanskrit), °28-’29° 
(Philos.): Meetinghouse Hill: 1630-1783. 


DEATHS 


(Dates are 1952, unless otherwise noted.) 

John Garrett Anderson, ’32-’33 (Bus. 
Econ.), April 29. 

Edgar S. Bamberger, B.A. 703, June 
28. 

Ruth Ferris Bowers, fel. ’46—’47, ’51- 
52 (Ped.), July 21. 
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Isobel Fleming Braden, ’11 (Nurs.), 
April 3, 1951. 

Emily Bryan Burrow (Mrs. Nicholas 
T.), 704 (Nurs.), October 16, 1951. 

Burdelle S. Cannon, B.A. ’21, M.D. 
25, June 11. 

Etha Butcher Close (Mrs. W. H.), 01 
(Nurs.), April 13. 

R. Floyd Cromwell, g. ’22-’23, ’26—’27 
(Educe.), July 4. 

John J. Crumley, Ph.D. ’04 (Lat.), 
January 1. 

John Dewey, Ph.D. ’84, LL.D. 715 
(Philos.), June 1. 

Alfred Robert Louis Dohme, B.A. ’86, 
Ph.D. ’89 (Chem.), fac. ’01-’12, June 
10. 

Edmund Doski-Dolewezynski, B.A. 
08, June 14. 

John Summerfield Green, Jr., M.D. 
18, May 26. 

Vivian Rebecca Greenberg, B.S. ’32, 
July 3. 

Alfred Thomas 
(Arts), June 5. 

Agnes C. Hartridge, ’00 (Nurs.), April 
20. 


Gundry, ’89-’90 
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VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY, AND SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


This new building for the Johns Hopkins University’s Applied 
Physics Laboratory will begin to rise on a 205-acre rural site in 
Maryland’s Howard County early in 1953. The main section (top) 


will contain laboratories, technical offices, and a library. The 
section in the foreground will house a cafeteria, an auditorium, 
and other offices. The project 1s expected to cost $1,800,000. 


Alton R. Hodgkins, Ph.D. ’23 (Pol. 


Econ.), February 23. 


Else Hardenburg Hutchins (Mrs. H. 


Y.), 05 (Nurs.), April 4. 

P. Lewis Kaye, Ph.D. ’98 (Hist.), 
July 7. 

John Olin Knott, g. ’02-’03 (Sem.), 
June 8. 

Florence R. Lane, ’09-’10, 16-17, 
22-24, 27-33, °37-’38 (McCoy), July 
13. 

Andrew Cowper Lawson, Ph.D. ’88 
(Mineralogy), June 16. 

M. Agnes Lease, ’93 (Nurs.), April 13. 

John L. G. Lee, B.A. ’93, May 29. 

Adele M. MacDonald, ’06 (Nurs.), 
January 1, 1950. 

Warren B. Mack, Ph.D. ’29 (PI. 
Physiol.), July 6. 

*Henry T. Matthews, ’46—’48 (Arts), 
July 10. 

Edmund W. Meisenhelder, M.D. ’02, 
April 25. 

Stanley Cheney Moulton, g. ’26-’27 
(Chem.), June 13, 1951. 

Hazel Simpson Murray (Mrs. K. D.), 
13 (Nurs.), April 24. 


Frederick Austin Ogg, fac. ’31-’32 
(Pol. Sci.), October 23, 1951. 

Ralph Osborn, g. ’07-’08 (Physics), 
May 24. 

John Stuart O’Toole, B.E. 
ye 

Bertha M. Schools, g. ’24—’27 (Educ.), 
May 20. 

James Emmett Sebree, g. ’31-’35 (Pol. 
Sci.), June 23. 

Gifford DeAlton Seitz, fac. ’32-’33, 
May 27, 1949. 

Alfred Jacob Sykes, ’22~’23 (Arts), 
August 2. 

John Martin Taylor, ’00-’01 (Gyn.), 
October 22, 1946. 

Katherine Theresa Valentine, B.S. 
21, M.A. ’31 (Educ.), August 5. 

Henrietta Van den Berg, ’99 (Nurs.), 
April 28. 

Charlotte Condit Van Winkle, M.D. 
21, Dr. P. H. ’22, May 9. 

James Franklin Wright, B.A. 731, 
June 24. 

Evangeline Melton Young 
Theodore E.), ’49 (Nurs.), June 5. 

* Killed in action in Korea. 


28, July 


(Mrs. 
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hospital pharmacy; is, in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association’s centennial 
year, in the midst of a three-year term 
as a member of its governing council; is 
coauthor of American Pharmacy, one of 
the science’s standard texts. 

Being a unique part of the general 
pharmacy field (fewer than four per 
cent of the registered pharmacists in the 
United States are engaged in it), hospi- 
tal pharmacy demands unusual qualifi- 
cations of those who practice it. Five 
years ago, at Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
Purdum initiated a program which is 
designed to strengthen these qualifica- 
tions: a program of “academic intern- 
ships” in hospital pharmacy, the first in 
the United States and probably the 
world. To be admitted, a man or woman 
must have completed four years of 
college work and received the Bachelor 
of Science degree in pharmacy. Interns 
spend twenty-four hours a week intern- 
ing in the hospital pharmacy and the 
balance of their time in graduate studies 
pointing toward the Master of Science 
degree. Those at Hopkins study at the 
University of Maryland (Hopkins has 
no college of pharmacy), where Dr. 
Purdum is professor of hospital phar- 
macy. 

The idea has spread. Dr. Purdum is 
currently helping the Veterans Adminis- 
tration set up an academic internship 
program—its first—between the V. A. 
hospital in Los Angeles and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


A HOsPITAL like Johns Hopkins is a 
big place and the number of medications 
it requires every day is large; even so, 
the size of the hospital pharmacy is 
surprising. Forty-one people are on its 
staff: pharmacists, pharmacy helpers 
(trained at Hopkins and constantly 
under the pharmacists’ supervision), 
closely supervised aides who prepare the 
miles of bandages used daily, sterilizer 
operators, porters. This is a large num- 
ber even for an institution of Hopkins’ 
size; the extensive surgical operations at 
Johns Hopkins, and the consequent need 
for a vast amount of sterile dressings, 
account for a substantial part of it. 
The pharmacy’s rooms are crammed 
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with instruments and machines. A num- 
ber of them have been invented on the 
spot, to serve specific needs. To put 
sterile fluids into sterile bottles without 
removing the bottle-caps, Dr. Purdum 
and a member of his staff, Frank J. 
Gregorek, invented an instrument called 
the Soluter, which can handle at least 
six hundred vials an hour and is now 
used in most of the larger hospitals in 
the country. (Dr. Purdum and Mr. 
Gregorek got the idea from watching a 
home-brew bottle-capper in action.) To 
shake bottles of medicine, another ma- 
chine has been built from an_ old- 
fashioned, vibrating ‘‘health motor’’—a 
gadget once fashionable among overly 
plump ladies, whose waistlines it was 
supposed to reduce by pounding on 
them, none too gently, 

To sterilize injectible solutions, there 
are four large autoclaves and two small 
ones—apparatus which uses superheated 
steam under pressure—and, in addition, 
one for hot-air sterilization of materials 
on which moist heat cannot be used. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 
Donald S, Martin 


Dr. Martin, B.A. ’25, has been appointed 
chief of the bacteriology laboratory of the 
Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 
After serving on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and of Duke Uni- 
versity, in 1950 Dr. Martin became the 
first dean of the new University of Puerto 
Rico School of Medicine. At the Com- 
municable Disease Center, he succeeds 
Martin Frobisher, Jr., B.S. ’22 (Hyg.), 
Sc.D. in Hyg. ’25, who resigned to become 
chairman of the new department of bac- 
teriology at the University of Georgia. 


They run full-blast, for physicians today 
are calling for more and more intra- 
venous solutions to be custom-made for 
individual patients, to maintain the 
proper chemical balances which exist 
within the blood. 


Q, an average day, the Hopkins 
pharmacy handles eight hundred to a 
thousand prescriptions. Some are dis- 
pensed to patients who call for them 
after being treated in the Hospital’s 
out-patient department; some patients 
pay for the medications they receive, 
some cannot, and receive them free or 
at fractional cost. Other prescriptions 
are carried by porters to wards within 
the Hospital. In the case of narcotics, 
an extraordinarily careful system of ac- 
counting—even more strict than that 
called for by Federal law—is enforced, 
with every dose recorded, every gram 
accounted for. 

Then there is, in addition to the 
intramural dispensing of drugs, a world- 
wide mail-order business—mostly in- 
volving the “investigational drugs”’ 
which have been prescribed to Hospital 
patients and which cannot be obtained 
outside. But one very simple prescrip- 
tion must regularly be sent to a mis- 
sionary in Africa. Where he is, there are 
no stores to fill even the least compli- 
cated of orders. (Another favorite mail- 
order customer is a lady who lives only 
forty miles from Baltimore. She always 
sends her order by air mail.) 

Every year, the pharmacists can 
predict the demands for some products. 
Right now, there’s a heavy run on anti- 
histamines, and will be until the first 
frost: hay fever sufferers seeking relief. 


(.. of the biggest headaches involves 


the pharmacy’s stores of alcohol, which 
is called for in many prescriptions. It is 
not easy to figure out why, but Federal 
regulations provide that some alcohol 
used medicinally is tax-free, but not all. 
If a prescription containing alcohol is to 
be filled for consumption off the Hospital 
premises, it must contain tax-paid alco- 
hol; if the same prescription is to be 
used inside, it is permissible to make it 
from the tax-free stock. It would seem 
at first glance to be hardly worth the 
trouble involved in keeping the two sets 
of supplies separate and accounted for; 
but considering the fact that the tax is 
currently around twenty dollars a gallon 
for 190-proof alcohol, the pharmacy 
authorities use tax-free alcohol whenever 
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they legally can. (They do not pretend 
to understand the reasoning behind the 
law.) 

Even so, they were pleased about two 
incidents that occurred in connection 
with their alcohol stocks. Last Christ- 
mas, 2 not-too-happy-looking man came 
in with a case of Scotch whisky and 
said to the pharmacists, ‘It’s yours.” 
Seems he doesn’t drink, at least not 


when his wife is around, and when 
someone presented him with the case as 
a Yuletide gift, his wife intervened. 
“You just take it over to the pharmacy 
at Hopkins,” she told him, and wouldn’t 
let him alone until he did. 

The second incident also occurred at 
Christmas, but it involved only one 
bottle—Bourbon this time. A rather 
nervous-looking fellow was its donor. 


“T work for the government,” he said, 
“and somebody at the office brought 
this to me as a gift. What with all this 
talk about mink coats, I’d be mighty 
grateful to you fellows if you would take 
it off my hands.” 

The Hopkins pharmacy did—and 
even, at the government man’s insist- 
ence, issued him an officially signed 
receipt. 








OR: Weapon 
For Peace 


Continued from page 8 





plosion. They advised that the charges 
be exploded much nearer the surface. 
Promptly the number of kills more than 
doubled—and captured enemy records 
show that the astonished Germans con- 
cluded that the British had developed 
a new weapon. 

The first American opsearch unit was 
set up in 1942 under Dr. Ellis A. John- 
son, a Naval Ordnance Laboratory geo- 
physicist who had worked out the “‘de- 
gaussing”’ system for neutralizing ships 
against magnetic mines. The unit was 
a Navy project, and most of its time 
was spent on mine warfare. Johnson 
mapped a mine blockade of Japan’s 
Inland Sea which, when put into effect 
in 1945, almost completely halted Japa- 
nese shipping. (Indeed it was so efficient 
that our own Navy, well equipped with 
charts, had a hard time sweeping the 
waters clear after the war.) 

Studies of convoy losses, conducted 
by Navy operations analysts under 
Philip M. Morse, revealed that while 
the proportion of ships sunk varied 
little with the size of the convoy, sink- 
ings dropped off sharply with an increase 
in the size of the naval escort. Thereafter 
it became the rule to run, wherever 
possible, very large convoys at less fre- 
quent intervals, allowing a heavier as- 
signment of escort warships. 

Another study suggested means of 
protective ship-maneuvering against 
kamikaze planes—techniques which 
were, oddly, exactly the opposite for 
large and for small ships. Again came 
the predicted drop in losses, this time 
fifty per cent for the ships which adopted 
the tactics. 


Avvee the war the group split up, 
Johnson returning to the Carnegie In- 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, ORO director, in Korea on an operations- 
research mission, before a battered UN tank. Note the shell hole. 


stitution’s Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism. But meanwhile James B. 
Conant, who had been instrumental in 
starting the American opsearch outfit, 
Vannevar Bush, and Lt. Gen. Anthony 
C. McAuliffe were pushing the Depart- 
ment of Defense to set up a permanent 
peacetime unit. They eventually con- 
vinced the Army of its value, and in 
1948 Johnson was asked to head what 
was subsequently named the Operations 
Research Office. 

For his five top aides Johnson called 
mainly on men whose work had im- 
pressed him during the war. Drs. George 
H. Shortley, L. H. Rumbaugh, and 
William L. Whitson were professional 
physicists, the first two having served 
with Johnson at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory. So had Dr. Thornton L. 
Page, an astrophysicist and former 
Rhodes scholar. Dr. George S. Pettee’s 
field, by contrast, was political science, 
and he now directs ORO’s sociological 
inquiries. His background includes Har- 
vard and Amherst, the Office of War 
Information and the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Though financed by the Department 


of the Army and handling military work 
almost exclusively, ORO was designed 
from the beginning as a civilian or- 
ganization. To get the scientists that 
he wanted, Johnson felt that ORO 
should not be placed under direct mili- 
tary control. Nor was it judged wise 
to locate ORO in a university where 
the intense jealousy of academic freedom 
and the insistence on complete, compre- 
hensive study might hinder the quick 
achievement of practical results. 

As an effective compromise, ORO was 
located at Fort Leslie J. McNair (on 
the old Army War College Grounds in 
Washington), and the Johns Hopkins 
University was asked to become ad- 
ministrative head. During the summer 
of 1951, cramped for space and wishing 
to be entirely free of the military at- 
mosphere, ORO moved to the white- 
columned former home of Chevy Chase 
Junior College, a young ladies’ finishing 
school recently defunct. 

The Army was not alone in setting up 
an OR unit. The Air Force has an 
Operations Analysis division which is 
charged with short-range problems; the 
semi-independent Rand Corporation 
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Mrs. Katharine Hafstad is a meteorologist 





at the Hopkins Operations Research Office. 


(Research ANd Development or, as hu- 
morously corrected, Research And No 
Development), with headquarters in 
California, takes care of long-range stud- 
ies. The Navy, which likewise calls its 
opsearch ‘Operations Analysis,’ farms 
out its problems to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (At present 
MIT offers the only college course in 


opsearch available in this country.) 


(... of the reasons for the difficulty 
of defining operations research is a split 
among its practitioners, notably the 
MIT and Johns Hopkins branches, on 
the limits of the science. MIT men have 
stated that opsearch is possible only 


where the evaluation of data can ulti- 
mately be reduced in full to mathe- 
matical formulas. But Hopkins op- 
searchers believe that this imposes an 
artificial and overly narrow limit upon 
the science. 

“Such a says Dr. 
Whitson, “virtually denies the whole 
range of social and political problems to 


construction,” 


ops analysis, and it is precisely there, 
in our opinion, that trained operations 
analysts will someday make some of 
their greatest contributions.” The “ Hop- 
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kins school’’ at ORO by no means shuns 
mathematics. “‘We have a mathematics 
panel which is constantly trying to evolve 
new formulas and original approaches to 
tough problems in expressing factoral 
relationships,’’ Whitson says. 

And mathematical formulas 
some part in most analyses. One ORO 
team, for instance, recently examined 
airmen’s reports of Communist truck 
movements in Korea—reports which 
seemed to be inconsistent with subse- 
quent attack schedules. Some nights, 
very large numbers of trucks would be 
reported moving to the front. Ground 
forces braced for an attack, but the 
attack would never come off. 

ORO men collected the reports from 
United Nations spotters over a long 
period of time. They also collected 
weather histories, particularly noting 
periods of bright moonlight. 

The figures were correlated in a series 
of improvised formulas which pointed 
to a very simple conclusion: the enemy 
truck movements adhered to an almost 
unvarying norm, night after night. But 
on dark nights the trucks moved with 
lights and were easily spotted ; on moon- 
lit nights the lights were turned off and 
the airmen, unable to see them, falsely 


play 


Alfred H. Hausrath, an ORO project chairman, 


is concerned with studies of human factors. 


assumed a drop in the amount of traffic. 
It seems probable that ORO will furnish 
the military with formulas which allow 
for these spotting variations and which 
will result in much closer estimates of 
enemy movements. 


l \ KEY factor in the freedom and 


efficiency of ORO is the ruling that 
neither the Army nor ORO has to take 
orders from the other. The Hopkins- 
Army agreement stipulates that both 
will originate problems and both are 
free to turn down any projects which 
are not “mutually acceptable.”” ORO’s 
function is purely advisory; the Army 
is under no compulsion to take its ad- 
vice, and ORO takes no part in military 
administration. ORO members try to 
keep in mind that many factors besides 
their own findings may influence a com- 
mand decision. 

The handling of an opsearch problem 
can be divided into four steps: the state- 
ment of the problem; the collection of 
all observable data; the arrangement 
of the data in systematic, weighted, and 
often improvised formulas; and _ the 
statement of the findings. ORO’s work 
ends with a recommendation. Changes 
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in policy or technique are a matter for 
others to decide and implement. 

One of Johnson’s first jobs in 1948 
was to examine the question of military 
aid to foreign countries. This meant, 
obviously, an enormous study whose 
requirements would include the judg- 
ment of economists, political sicentists, 
and social anthropologists. ORO’s find- 
ings could not be made public, but it 
is known that the advice recommended 
aid while pointing out certain dangers 
and possible means of meeting them. 

The Johns Hopkins Unit has had 
teams of researchers in Korea since 
early in the fighting. Their study of the 
effectiveness of anti-tank weapons at 
one time took them over every killed 
tank (some still afire) on our side of 
the front lines. Opsearchers dismayed 
the Air Force with the suggestion that 
B-29’s be used for close troop support. 
Airmen called it fantastic to use the 
giant bomber for ground-controlled jobs. 
But ORO pointed out that the Com- 
munist attacks and traveling were done 
at night, and the B-29 was the only 
plane which carried enough navigating 
and radar equipment to spot them. The 
B-29’s were tried, and Communist com- 
plaints proved the accuracy of ORO 
predictions. 

One of the few projects which have 
been even partially cleared for publica- 
tion is the work on psychological war- 
fare in Korea. United Nations forces 
were sending many propaganda and 
surrender leaflets into the Communist 
lines, but they did not feel that they 
were as effective as they might be. Op- 
searchers talked to captured Chinese 
and came up with a number of sugges- 
tions. 

The pamphlets, they thought, were 
too general, given too much to philo- 
sophical discussions of democracy and 
not enough to descriptions of the good 
beds and ample food which enemy troops 
would receive if they surrendered. New 
pamphlets were made up which de- 
scribed these more material (and to the 
Red soldier, more inviting) virtues of 
laying down arms. They were heavy 
with pictures, because many of the Com- 
munists couldn’t read. 

On the theory that the enemy “can 
shoot a man for reading but it’s hard to 
make him stop up his ears,” Johnson 
recommended that small planes, equip- 
ped with loudspeakers, fly over enemy 
lines and talk soldiers into surrendering. 
These planes, often manned by ORO 
scientists, shepherded in a gratifying 
number of prisoners. 

ORO was also responsible for an ad- 
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ministrative change. Psychological war- 
fare had been in the province of G-2 
(Intelligence). Opsearchers believed that 
it was properly a weapon, and that it 
should come under G-3 (Plans and Op- 
erations), where it could be better syn- 
chronized with attacks. The change was 
made, though whether or not it has 
brought the expected dividends has not 
been announced. 


Q. another phase of psychological 
warfare, one ORO consultant, Brig. Gen. 
S. L. A. Marshall (AUS-Ret.), tackled 
the problem of Chinese bugle calls in 
Korea. It may be remembered that not 
long after the Chinese entered the fight- 
ing our soldiers began talking of mys- 
terious bugles at the front, blowing at 
night so that our men could never 
sleep, sounding on all sides of a platoon 
which sometimes surrendered in the false 
belief that it was cut off. So great was 
the terror caused by this new “weapon’”’ 
that it was having serious military con- 
sequences. 

General Marshall set out to find what 
the calls meant and how their effective- 
ness could be ended. He painstakingly 
questioned many infantrymen, got them 
to explain the exact circumstances under 
which the bugles had been heard and to 
whistle the melodies of the calls. 

In the end he concluded that the 


bugle calls, far from being used as a 
psychological weapon, were actually a 
Chinese signaling system. His advice, 
which the Army soon put into effect, 
was twofold: blow the horns at our own 
soldiers until fear is overcome by fa- 
miliarity, and then teach the calls to 
our men so that they can blow the bugles 
back at the Chinese. 

UN blacksmith shops turned out 
bugles and whistles closely imitating 
the captured Chinese instruments. Back 
of the lines our troops were subjected to 
the sounds until they became accus- 
tomed to them and our buglers were 
taught the Chinese calls. In time, Ameri- 
can GI’s were blowing enemy calls so 
cannily as to confuse Chinese attacks. 


l \ NOTHER long-term study dealt with 


GI clothing and equipment. The Army 
had long been disturbed by the large 
amount of equipment the infantryman 
throws away when he gets into battle: 
coats, gas masks, sometimes even blan- 
kets litter the road of any forward-moving 
troop march, and it asked ORO to re- 
view the problem. Opsearchers in Korea 
interviewed hundreds of veterans and 
came up with recommendations for get- 
ting rid of the standard overcoats (jack- 
ets are less clumsy in combat) and a 
number of smaller items. 

A companion study led to the con- 
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Col. Charles Billingslea, military adviser to ORO, inspects a 
recently “ killed”’ North Korean tank, on which boogie rubber tires 
are still burning. OR teams surveyed damaged tanks in Korea, 
both ours and the enemy’s, to determine causes of “kill,” weapons 
effects, mechanical failures, and, if possible, mine exchange rates. 
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THE MONTH 
at Johns Hopkins 


A calendar of events 
September 22 - October 31 


REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 


Homewoop Scnoo s (except McCoy College) 
—Freshman orientation Sept. 17-24. 
Registration for all fulltime students in 
the Faculty of Philosophy and the School 
of Engineering, Mon.-Wed., Sept. 22-24. 
Beginning of instruction in all Homewood 
schools and departments, Thurs., Sept. 25. 

McCoy Co.ttece—Registration, Mon. and 
Tues., Sept. 22 and 23, 5:30-8:30 p.m., 
Homewood Gymnasium. Beginning of in- 
struction, Thurs., Sept. 25. 

Scuoo. or Mepicine—Registration, Fri., 
Sept. 26. Beginning of instruction, Mon., 
Sept. 29. 

ScuooL or Nurstnc—Registration, Mon., 
Sept. 22. Orientation, Mon.-Sat., Sept. 
22-27. Beginning of instruction, Mon., 
Sept. 29. : 

Scuoo. or HyGrene—Registration, Thurs.— 
Sat., Sept. 18-20. Beginning of instruction, 
Thurs., Sept. 25. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
TurnsuLL Lectures on LITERATURE 

“Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare,” 
F. P. Wilson, professor of English at 
Oxford University and currently research 
professor at the Huntington Library. Wed., 
Oct. 8: “Introductory.” Fri., Oct. 10: 
“Tamburlaine.” Mon., Oct. 13: “The Jew 
of Malta: Doctor Faustus.” Wed., Oct. 15: 
“The Massacre at Paris: Edward II.” 
Fri., Oct. 17: “Marlowe and the Early 
Shakespeare.” All lectures at 5 p.m., 
Mergenthaler Hall, Room 111. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


PirtssurGH ALUMNI AssocIATION—Sat., 
Oct. 11. A dinner following the Hopkins- 
Carnegie Tech football game. The game 
will be at Forbes Field, 1:45 p.m. The 
dinner will be at The Royal York, 6:30 
p.m.; speaker, Dr. Detlev W. Bronk. 
Alumni wishing tickets (game $1.50, dinner 
$3.50) should apply to Mr. John M. Grove, 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VARSITY SPORTS 

NoteE—No admission fee is charged at 
any Johns Hopkins home athletic events. 
Persons who wish to attend Hopkins games 
during the 1952-1953 University year may 
obtain a free season ticket by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni should address 


BLAKESLEE-LANE 


Headquarters, Chesapeake Bay Institute 


their requests to the Alumni Relations Office, 

the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 

Md. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. Franklin & 
Marshall, Sat., Oct. 4 (Homewood, 2 
p.m.); Carnegie Tech, Sat., Oct. 11 (away); 
Hampden-Sydney, Sat., Oct. 18 (away); 
Susquehanna, Sat., Oct. 25 (Homewood, 
2 p.m.). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. Gettysburg, Fri., 
Oct. 10 (Homewood, 3:30 p.m.); Western 
Maryland, Thurs., Oct. 16 (Homewood, 
3:30 p.m.); Bucknell, Fri., Oct. 24 (away); 
Towson State Teachers, Tues., Oct. 28 
(Homewood, 3:30 p.m.). 

Cross-Country—Johns Hopkins vs. Wash- 
ington, Sat., Oct. 11 (away); Franklin & 
Marshall and Haverford, Sat., Oct. 18 
triangular meet at Lancaster, Pa.); 
Loyola, Sat., Oct. 25 (Homewood, 2 p.m.). 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


CARDIOVASCULAR SEMINAR—Fri., Oct. 10, 
4:30 p.m.; Hurd Hall. Speaker: Dr. Jane 
Sand Robb, New York Medical College, 


Syracuse. 


TELEVISION 


The Johns Hopkins Science Review is being 
carried by the following television stations: 
*Albuquerque: KOB *Milwaukee: WTMJ 
*Ames: WOI New York: WABD 

Baltimore: WAAM *Norfolk: WTAR 

*Boston: WBZ *Omaha: WOOW 

Chicago: WGN Philadelphia: WFIL 

Cleveland: WXEL *Pittsburgh: WDTV 

*Dallas: WFAA *Providence: WJAR 

*Houston: KPRC *Salt Lake City: KSL 

*Indianapolis: WF BM *San Francisco: KPIX 

*Johnstown: WJAC Schenectady: WRGB 

*Los Angeles: KTTV Washington: WTTG 

*Louiswille; WAVE 
*In these cities, consult newspapers or 

call the stations for day and time of program. 

In other cities, broadcast time is Mondays, 

8:30 p.m., Eastern Time. 

Procrams: “Are You Too Fat?”—Sept. 22. 
“X-Ray By Motion Picture,” with Dr. 
Russell H. Morgan, Johns Hopkins radi- 
ologist—-Sept. 29. “How We Will Conquer 
Space,” a 3-part series—Oct. 6, Oct. 13, 
Oct. 20. “George, the Mechanical Mind,” 
demonstration of a modern robot—Oct. 27. 


Since this issue went to press several weeks ahead of the period covered in this 

calendar, there may be last-minute changes and additions in the dates and times 

of events. It is advisable to confirm them by consulting the daily newspapers or 
by telephoning the Public Relations Office at Johns Hopkins 





clusion that the standard sixty-five- 
pound pack is much too heavy for a 
man in battle. Fatigue and fear interact, 
fatigue making the soldier more subject 
to fear and depriving him of the strength 
to overcome it, until the man literally 
cannot carry his assigned equipment. A 
sergeant told of his shocked discovery 
when he landed with the assault troops 
at Omaha Beach: “I didn’t know my 
strength was gone until I hit the beach. 
I was carrying part of a machine gun. 
Normally I could run with it. I wanted 
to do so now but I found . . . I could 
barely lift it. So I crawled across the 
sand, dragging it with me.”’ 

The opsearchers called the weighty 
pack an unnecessary hazard for the 
soldier and advised that the Army make 
drastic cuts in assigned equipnent. 

ORO feels that “fresh, combat-zone 
data are far and away superior to any 
make-believe test,” and several teams 
are constantly working in Korea, their 
members changing from time to time. 
Dr. Johnson himself has spent more than 
six months at the front. There is also a 
large office in Tokyo, where much of the 
data is brought to be evaluated. Last 
fall a European office was opened in 
Heidelberg; ORO’s only announcement 
of the nature of the European jobs is 
the unilluminating statement that some 
of them are classified and cannot be 


discussed. 


1. addition, nearly half of ORO’s 


research is conducted under sub-con- 


tracts in universities and industries 
across the country. A number of men 
on the Johns Hopkins Homewood cam- 
pus are exploring ORO problems. 

ORO is extremely hesitant 
making precise evaluations of its ac- 


about 


complishments. Some of its “purer” 
scientists are occasionally unhappy over 
the fact that there is not always time 
for the exhaustive study which the 
scholar prefers to give every subject. 
But they consent to some superficiality 
because of the urgent need for speed in 
wartime; advice must be had rapidly if 
it is to be of any use to troops in action. 

Opsearchers work so closely with the 
military that it is sometimes difficult to 
tell, in this science of ideas, who should 
get the main credit for originating a 
theory. But if they are unwilling to 
attempt a dollar evaluation of their 
contribution, ORO and the Defense De- 
partment share great enthusiasm .for 
the potentials of opsearch in military 
work and, ultimately, in civilian fields 
as well. 
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WERNER WOLFF 


NEXT MONTH 


Disturbing reports have been coming from some of America’s colleges 


and universities over the past two years: reports of serious lapses in 
student honor, of widespread cheating, of academic and athletic scan- 
dals which have caused many people to shake their heads in sorrow at 
what sometimes seemed to be a widespread decline in standards of 
conduct among the “leadership segment” of America’s youth. Next 
month, The Johns Hopkins Magazine puts a series of searching ques- 
tions on the subject to the chairman of the Hopkins Honor Commis- 
sion; then, in pictures, shows how one student body, on its own initia- 
tive, is making an honor system work. Look for this article in the 
November issue of 
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The pure research that gave America an atom 
bomb before its enemies; that has brought new 
hope to those once hopelessly sick: this is a pro- 
duct of our free universities. Will such work 


continue? The answer can only be given by you. 


It can continue, it w// continue, if you help. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








